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The United States and the Two Chinas 


After a Korean truce, what? A political scientist examines the case for a 
Pacific modus vivendi from the standpoint of American advantage. 


BY H. ARTHUR STEINER 


$e PROBLEMS of American policy, unique in our 
experience, arise from the very fact of China’s bi- 
furcation into two autonomies. We discover no complete 
parallel to the situation in which we are called upon 
to deal for an indefinite period of time with two gov- 
ernments operating on the territory of the same state 
each claiming the territory controlled by the other, 
each possessed of capacity for military operations, each 
exercising the total range of governmental functions in 
that part of the national domain in which it is free to 
act. In the present circumstances the possibility of a 
peacefully negotiated domestic reconciliation cannot be 
discerned, Internationally, there is no consensus; and no 
rule of international law or practice is available to re- 
solve the dichotomy, The Nationalist Government on 
Taiwan continues to enjoy the formal recognition of 
the United States and a majority of the other countries; 
the Communist regime on the mainland is simultaneous- 
ly recognized by the entire Soviet bloc and by other 
countries whose total populations constitute approxi- 
mately one-half of the whole non-Chinese world. 
Patently, then, the problem is wholly political; and 
the solution—if there be one——lies in the subtleties of 
political action, The problem is no longer local to China. 
If it were—if Nationalists and Communists were to 
fight it out alone—there could be little doubt, in view 
of the vast differences in power potential, that Taiwan 
would succumb to Communist military operations. This 
form of solution cannot be employed so long as the 
question of China engages interests which the leaders 
of the two camps of a bipolarized world consider vital 
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to them. The commitment of the Soviet Union to Com- 
munist China is perfect and complete; in another theater 
of war in the Far East the two are already acting as 
formal allies in military action against what, they like 
to call “American ageression.”” Not much would be re- 
quired for them to act conjointly in any one of several 
other Far Eastern areas—Japan, Indochina, or Taiwan 
~—~should they consider such a course advantageous. The 
commitment of the United States to the Nationalist 
Government is less perfect and complete, but is suffi- 
ciently established in the mind of the entire world so 
that the loss of Taiwan to the forces of the mainland 
would constitute a serious military, political, and_psy- 
chological defeat for the United States. 

Our principal strategic weakness in cold-war politics 
cannot be casually dismissed or easily overcome. The 
Soviet Union has important political interests in the Far 
East and in eastern Europe, but is connected with both 
areas by internal lines of land communication. It may 
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turn in either direction, or operate simultaneously in 
both, with a minimum of difficulty—subject only to the 
total resources required for the effort. We, too, have in- 
terests in Europe and the Far East, and extensive com- 
mitments, including military alliances, in both. But we 
are physically separated from both by vast bodies of 
water extending in opposite directions, and our ap- 
proaches must be external rather than internal. The 
Soviet Union is capable of operating militarily in Europe 
and the Far East from a single land-connected base; we 
are not, and can never expect to be, Our strategic 
thinking must therefore be preoccupied with the crea- 
tion of situations in which the Russians are compelled 
to meet us where we find it most advantageous to 
meet them, For the foresecable future this cannot be 
in the Far East--for a host of geographic, economic, 


military, and political reasons. 


Political Talks after a Korean Truce 

It would therefore seem most conformable with our 
interests that the Far East should be neutralized as an 
area of active military operations; and that, with respect 
to China, we should seek some modus vivendi geared 
to the requirements of a broader political stability 
throughout Asia. The formal opportunity to negotiate 
on these matters arises in connection with the political 
conference contemplated by the agreed agenda of the 
Korean truce discussions, which, in accordance with Par- 
agraph 60 of the draft truce, would be held within 
90 days after the truce. Manifestly, we cannot engage 
in such a conference without being prepared to talk 
with our political opponents about certain questions in 
which we and they have an interest. Our opportunities 
for successful negotiation will depend upon the military 
and political climate following the conclusion of a truce. 
Thus we face the problem of the two Chinas (1) as a 
problem of general world politics, (2) as a special prob- 
lem of Far Eastern politics, and (3) as a Chinese prob- 
lem—with little likelihood that it can be settled solely 
in Chinese terms, Until some future time when discus- 
sion of the unification of China becomes realistic, we 
are left to deal with two separate Chinas—for the 
present, and for the foreseeable future. 

With Communist China, which claims Taiwan as its 
own, and which describes the Nationalists as “bandits,” 
we deal on terms of unconventional but real hostility. 
This is a consequence of our engagements under the 
United Nations Charter, of our daily tribulations on the 
battlefields of Korea, of our embargo on strategic and 
critical materials and fiscal relations, and of our cor- 
rect identification of China and the Soviet Union as 


partners in an unconventional warfare against us. We 
do not deny that Communist China controls the main- 
land; we accept that fact as a basis for many of our 


current policies, as a fact which we have very limited 
capacity to undo. Our dealings are indirect, and must 
be so long as diplomatic and consular relations are dis- 
rupted; but a variety of informal methods of communi- 
cation exist. 

We deal with Nationalist China, which claims the en- 
tire mainland as its own, and which describes the Com- 
munists as “bandits,” as the legal successor to its main- 
land predecessors—maintaining full diplomatic relations, 
claiming rights under the basic treaties of 1943 and 
1946, and observing the punctilio of protocol. Our re- 
lations are conducted in a de facto spirit: we do not pre- 
tend that the Nationalist Government, as the govern- 
ment of China, is responsible for the violation of our 
treaty rights on the mainland of China beyond the 
scope of its authority. Although proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the Nationalist Government exercises de 
facto jurisdiction over Taiwan, we have not yet ex- 
plicitly acknowledged its definitive right to do so. We 
are fully aware that the continuing survival of the Na- 
tionalist Government is largely dependent upon our mil- 
itary-cconomic assistance and the operations of the 
Seventh Fleet in Formosa Strait, and in secondary 
measure upos the preoccupation of the Chinese Com- 
munists with other affairs considered by them to take 
higher priority. We ought also be aware that many 
United Nations members who thought the principle of 
collective responsibility for peace applicable to Korea 
would not consider themselves even morally obliged to 
act correspondingly if Taiwan should be subjected to at- 
tack from the mainland. For them, Taiwan would rep- 
resent another Hyderabad; and if the necessity of pro- 
tecting Taiwan’s integrity should arise, the United 
States must assume that it would act largely on its own. 


The Position of Nationalist China 

Each of today’s Chinas has its own elements of via- 
bility and capacity for survival. Considered solely on the 
basis of Taiwan and adjoining islands, the Nationalist 
Government ranks about 30th—i.e., midway—in popu- 
lation arnong the members of the United Nations (in a 
group that would include Greece, Australia, and Peru). 
In area, it would rank much lower, although several 
other United Nations members are smaller; but small 
area is reinforced, as a factor in viability, by Taiwan’s 
insular location. Taiwan is largely self-sufficient in 
food; it produces, for export, certain agricultural com- 
modities of industrial or semi-industrial value, but the 
present necessities for importing large quantities of 
American military equipment and strategic materials 
prevent it from enjoying a favorable balance of trade. 
Such special imports doubtless inject vitality into the 
economic life of the native Taiwanese, whose restive- 
ness under the burdens imposed by the temporary main- 
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land residents in the island might otherwise be pro- 
voked, and thus serve to bolster the domestic capacity 
of the Nationalist Government. One must conclude 
that the present viability of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment—in factors that assist it to administer a govern- 
ment on Taiwan and in factors that enable it to draw 
on external aid against attacks from the mainland— is 
largely a function of the currently unstable political and 
military situation in the western Pacific. In strict logic, 
therefore, the Nationalist Government cannot view fa- 
vorably projects looking to a broad-gauge solution of 
Far Eastern problems so long as these would reduce 
American preoccupation with the military defense of 
Taiwan. 

Probably the most realistic present concern of the Na- 
tionalist Government is to create the conditions for its 
future existence when and as a measure of Pacific se- 
curity is created. If the United States and other powers 
can be convinced that an independent and_ protected 
Taiwan is an indispensable ingredient in any future 
regime of Pacific security, then the Nationalists will 
have surmounted the principal political-military obsta- 
cle to continuing survival, But is the United States dis- 
posed to commit itself for the future as it is doing in 
the present? And is the United States adamantly set to 
resist any future political settkement in the Far East 
that would diminish its preoccupation with the defense 
of Taiwan? Certainly the objective of Nationalist Gov- 
ernment policy must be to obtain favorable answers to 
these questions, President Eisenhower, in removing re- 
strictions on the Nationalist capacity to conduct raids 
on the mainland, has taken a distinct step in that di- 
rection but has not reset American sights as unequivoc- 
ally as the Nationalists would wish. For some time to 
come, it may be in our interest to confine Chiang Kai- 
shek to the role of a latter-day Koxinga and to render 
that role palatable to him. Certainly we shall wish to 
retain for ourselves a larger margin for future freedom 
of action than the Nationalist Government would pre- 
fer. We would not wish to be manipulated into an‘ of- 
fensive posture until we can be assured that there will 
be no substantial risk of other important interests and 
commitments. 


The Position of Communist China 

Communist China, for its part, has all the elements 
of survivorship that have been China’s through the 
ages—the largest population in the world, the largest 
territory in the Orient, and industrial resources which, 
properly planned, directed, exploited, and controlled, 
give it the capability of developing national power com- 
mensurate with its formal status as one of the Big Five. 
While it contends that Taiwan is its own—and that 
without Taiwan it is shorn of “native Chinese soil”— 
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it holds the mainland over which the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment held sway from its establishment in 1928 un- 
til its exclusion in 1949. In the scope and intensity of 
its political discipline and control, it apparently exer- 
cises an immeasurably greater degree of authority than 
its predecessor could generate. Its armed forces are the 
largest, most powerful, and best equipped in Asia. The 
strength which Communist China derives from partner- 
ship with the Soviet Union now appears to be sub- 
stantially greater than that formerly derived by the 
Nationalist Government from its quondam associations 
with Western states, 


The Question of Taiwan 

Do such generalized facts bear on the future attitudes 
of the Chinese Communists toward the question of Tai- 
wan? For the Chinese Communists, Taiwan crystallizes 
the dialectical rationale of “anti-imperialism,” serves as 
a weapon in the basic and continuing anti-American 
crusade, and is a critical symbol of “national libera- 
tion.” If all the world must be “socialized”-——in the 
Marxist-Leninist sense, and as Stalin spoke of “social- 
ism” in the Soviet Union—before world Communism 
can be achieved, then Taiwan must inevitably fall to 
the revolution. The Chinese Communists deal here with 
an article of faith which they can hardly reject in the 
present or renounce in the long run, but whose practi- 
cal application they are capable of deferring so long as 
that is made to appear necessary or desirable from the 
tactical point of view. Yet while Taiwan is a “loaded” 
ideological issue, and cannot be compromised overtly, 
the Chinese Communists may be persuaded that Taiwan 
is not essential in any objective sense to the success of 
the mission they have set for themselves on the main- 
land. 

Would they be prepared, as a condition of a political 
settlement of the Far Eastern question in its broadest 
sense, to accept a de facto stabilization of the present 
situation on Taiwan? If this course could be imposed 
upon them in the postlude to the Korean war, or other- 
wise be made attractive and useful to therm as a stabil- 
ization of the mainland situation might be made to ap- 
pear attractive and useful to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment on Taiwan—a basis might be found for solving 
at least temporarily the most perplexing problem of 
our current China policy. A solution along these lines, 
formulated vis-a-vis the Nationalists and Communists— 
each doubtless undertaking it tongue-in-cheek and re- 
would also 


quiring us to remain on constant alert 
contain ingredients that would permit American and 
British policy in the Far East to be reconciled for the 
first time since 1949. The beneficial effects of such a 
reconciliation on the relations between the two most 
influential members of the free world coalition and 
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NATO are incalculable. The principal rub is that the 
Communist world would wish to avoid precisely the 
effects we find desirable, and a good deal more than 
verbal suasion would be needed to bring agreement. 


Obstacles to Negotiation 

Nevotiations looking to understandings of this type 
would encounter a variety of obstacles. They could 
hardly be successful unless questions concerning Korea, 
Indochina, and Japan were settled simultaneously, and 
hence would need to assume that sufficient pressure 
had been brought to bear to nullify the Chinese Com- 
munist position in Korea and prospective Chinese 
Communist intentions in Indochina, Malaya, and Ja- 
pan. From the protracted experiences of negotiating a 
truce in Korea, we may conclude that Communist tac- 
tics at the international level parallel those employed 
at the domestic level-—i.e., political settlement is the end 
sought, but the capacity for effecting favorable political 
settlement is integrally related to the relative strength 
of forces in the field. Stalin, in bis capacity as a 
“great” military strategist, embraced von Clausewitz’ 
classic conception of the relation of war to politics. Mao 
Tse-tung’s writings on military subjects, which have 
been of substantial volume since the 4th Red Army 
Conference at Kutien in 1929, have persistently stressed 
the political objectives of warfare and the political lim- 
itations imposed upon the conduct of warfare that al- 
ways secks revolutionary ends. During the Nationalist- 
Communist mediation attempts of August-September 
1945, and after January 1946, both parties sought to 
create the most favorable military conditions for suc- 
cessful negotiation the Nationalists, as the event proved, 
somewhat adventuresomely; the Communists more sa- 
gaciously and successfully. 

Short of formal, all-out war, much greater pressures 
affecting the military capacity, of the Chinese Com- 
munists will need to be exerted. If these pressures can- 
not be directly exerted on the Chinese Communists, an 
intensification of military pressures on the western fron- 
tiers of the USSR 
tation of the European Defense Community 
analogous effect. Growing NATO power and growing 
European integration must inevitably cause the USSR 
to seck means of extracting itself from Sino-Korean in- 


ranging upward from the implemen- 
may have 


volvements, and may have explained the Sovict inter- 
est in reviving Korean truce talks in April. These pres- 
sures need not lead to a breach of the Sino-Soviet com- 
mon front or alliance which has been invoked at least 
since September 15, 1952. Soviet power and influence 
must be sufficient to persuade China to retrench in 
Korea and elsewhere in Asia if such retrenchment 
should be considered essential for the success of longer- 
range plans and policies. 
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Not all the difficulties of negotiation lie in foreign 
areas, however. In our present mood of national exas- 
peration and impatience, we may find increasing diffi- 
culty in maintaining the psychological balance and 
equilibrium necessary for us to keep in mind the rela- 


tionship of means to ends. We may be encouraged by 


the fact that no popular American outcry or denuncia- 
tion of President Eisenhower has arisen even though 
assurances given before November 4, 1952 concerning 
an early settlement of the Korean war are still unre- 
deemed. This may signify that while most Americans 
still hope for an early solution in Korea they are com- 
ing to appreciate the interminable ramifications of the 
problem. The insistence of President Eisenhower on the 
confirmation of Charles E, Bohlen to be our Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow ¢an only mean that we intend to keep 
the channels of communication and negotiation as open 
as possible, Little will result from these efforts, how- 
ever, unless we apply our minds closely and effectively 
to the determination of what we seck by negotiation 
and how we are to create the conditions best suited to 
successful negotiation. 


The Question of Recognition 

One of the principal political and technical ob- 
stacles to negotiation is raised by the question of “recog- 
nition.” The Chinese Communists have persistently 
maintained that they will not establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign governments except on terms that in- 
clude the cessation of relations between those govern- 
ments and the Nationalist Government. For our part, 
we stand to gain little by seeking on any terms to es- 
tablish formal diplomatic relations with Communist 
China so long as our representatives would not be free 
to maintain open communication with Washington, or 
so long as the Chinese Communists persist in the abro- 
gation of inoffensive treaties that fix the rights of pri- 
vate citizens on the basis of equality and reciprocity. No 
escape for this dilemma can be found in traditional in- 
ternational law and custom, The struggle we are wag- 
ing with the Communist world is entirely unconven- 
tional. It is being waged in the military sphere by a 
variety of unorthodox and unconventional methods, The 
politics and diplomacy that support unconventional war- 
fare, and which are the alternative routes to final vic- 
tory, must also partake of an unconventional character. 
Once the conditions for a favorable negotiation are cre- 
ated, ingenuity may bring us to a situation of political 
balance and adjustment without necessary regard for 
the niceties of formal “recognition.” 

‘The current objectives of our policy with respect to 
China must be formulated in dual terms: (1) With re- 
spect to Communist China, we seek to abate the ex- 
pansionist tendency which now operates militarily and 
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through a new Far Eastern type of Cominform in a 
sustained effort to perpetuate chaos, disorder, and insta- 
bility throughout Asia. Theoretically, this objective 
could be served most efficiently by the destruction of 
the Communist regime on the mainland, but we have 
little taste for this direct form of solution, which has 
too many moral and other hazards, and which might 
inhibit the attainment of other objectives to which we 
attach higher priorities. If the abatement is not to be 
direct, then it must be indirect—through the creation 
of strong holding points on the perimeter of the main- 
land, of which Taiwan is one of the most important. 
(2) With respect to Nationalist China, we seek to es- 
tablish the security of an island stronghold that has vast 
strategic significance in view of the extensive Asiatic 
area in which hostilities are now engaged or impend- 
ing and which, as the situation evolves, may contribute 
to a Chinese solution of the Chinese problem. Without 
the security of Taiwan we can hardly contemplate 
eventual success in attaining the objective of our policy 
toward Communist China. 


Alternative Policies 

This analysis proceeds on the belief that it is feasible 
for us to continue our present pattern of relations with 
two Chinas, a policy which becomes palatable—even 
though not conclusive for all future time—if Chinese 
Communist expansionist tendencies can be curbed and 
the strategic position on Taiwan secured. What are the 
alternatives? The first is the full-scale commitment to 
the destruction of the Chinese Communists by unloosing 
such power as the Nationalist Government could exert. 
This course of action has at least two vital flaws: (1) 
Its success, in view of the notable military weaknesses 
of the Nationalist Government—principally its deficien- 
cies in manpower and indigenous military resources— 
would require the fullest military commitment on the 
part of the United States. Half-measures, lend-lease, 
military advice, economic aid will not suffice. National- 
ist China cannot be expected “to go it alone” against 
the mainland even with the strongest indirect support; 
and to commit ourselves to full-scale military action 
would involve us on a front that is not likely to be con- 
clusive in the cold war, in such a manner as to preju- 
dice our chances for success on fronts more likely to be 
conclusive. (2) The extension of the war front on the 
central China sea frontier by the full commitment of 
Nationalist forces would lead to a hapless end should 
those forces be destroyed in the effort or otherwise dis- 
integrated. In the present situation, Taiwan can best 
be defended by keeping strong Chinese forces there 
instead of embarking them for military adventures whose 
outcome must remain doubtful at best. 
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The other alternative, to complete the picture, is to 
abandon Taiwan to the Chinese Communists as the 
quid pro quo of a settlement that might appear advan- 
tageous to us, but this alternative is untenable and 
ought not enter possible future negotiations. (1) We 
have no reason to believe that any kind of negotiated 
political settlement in the Pacific would lead the Chi- 
nese Communists to abandon the more permanent and 
deeply rooted objectives of the world revolution. (2) 
Taiwan has come in four years to acquire symbolic 
meaning for all who would seck to offset the catastrophe 
that has befallen the mainland. (3) As a consequence 
of negotiations between the Nationalist Government and 
other neighboring countries—-Japan and the Philippines 
in particular—Taiwan has acquired a central geograph- 
ic position in the structure of a new complex of Far 
Eastern peoples, who are making notable progress to- 
ward solving the problems of nationalism, livelihood, 
and well-being on a non-Communist basis, and thus con- 
tributing to the vitality of the free world. (4) The stra- 
tegic value of Taiwan requires that it remain in friendly 
hands while hostilities continue in Korea and Indo- 
china, and so long as the threat of future war imperils 
the security of the United States and of newly-inde- 
pendent Asiatic countries which find their independence 
linked ever more closely to the survival of the free 
world coalition—even if they are not yet able to bring 
themselves to formal declarations to that effect. 


No Long-Term Solution in Sight 


Our policy toward China has yet to evolve through 
a sequence of time-phases, The problem has come to us 
unsought. We would prefer not to have responsibilities 
for its solution. But since the responsibility has come 
upon us, we must find a working solution amidst a 
host of other urgent and pressing problems of world- 
wide scope. We all suspect that we are yet to pass 
through an Armageddon-—whether this be a decisive 
military struggle, political chaos, spiritual re-searching, 
economic disaster, or another form of trial—and that 
all our present solutions of policy problems are subject 
to review and revision. Basically, the problem of China 
is not now soluble in clear and unequivocal terms. The 
best we can hope is that our “holding” solutions will not 
needlessly disadvantage us when Armageddon comes; 
and that thereafter our temporary and equivocal expe- 
diencies will be found to have been devised with suf- 
ficient insight of the future. Considering that we can- 
not estimate precisely where China will be carried on 
the flood-tide of the next generation or century, we 
probably shall have a better chance before the bar of 
history if we appreciate that our present expediencies 
are not much more than that. 


Laos: Background of Invasion 


New Communist target is an economic backwater, with little opposition to a 
royal regime which seeks independence but accepts French guidance. 


BY VIRGINIA THOMPSON 
AND RICHARD ADLOFF 


SPECULATION and alarm have been 
aroused by the drive into Laos recently launched 
by the Communist-dominated Republic of Vietnam. 
This assault on the least known state of Indochina was 
preceded by political preparations beginning more than 
two years ago, and by repeated Viet Minh attacks, be- 
ginning in 1950, on the Thai country of northern ‘Ton- 
kin. The element of surprise has been furnished by the 
timing of the attack upon Laos; and the possible use 
of Laotian bases for a Communist assault on adjacent 
countries ef southeast Asia—Thailand, Burma, and 
Cambodia-—has inspired fear on the part of Laos’s 
neighbors and anxiety among the Western powers. 

For the Viet Minh and the Communist cause gener- 
ally, the invasion of Laos appears to have had several 
political goals. Many observers believe it was linked with 
the initiation of fresh truce talks in Korea, and see in it 
evidence that henceforth southeast Asia may be a main 
target of aggression by the world Communist move- 
ment, Others hold that much of the inspiration is 
local. The Viet Minh, having failed in seven years to 
gain control of its primary objective—the rice-grow- 
ing delta of the Red River—needed a military victory 
in order to raise the morale of the impoverished and 
war-weary people under its rule. 

Furthermore, reports of sensational Viet Minh suc- 
cesses might well demoralize the French public, with 
which the Indochina war has never been popular, and 
induce the French political parties, now preoccupied 
with the menace of German rearmament, to make 
peace with the Vietnam Republic. A third aim would 
be to feed the flame of local discontent over the con- 
tinued presence of the French in Indochina. This has 
already borne fruit in the dissension between France 
and Laos over the latter’s right to appeal directly to 
the United Nations for aid. 

As regards the more positive aim of winning popu- 
lar support for the avowed Viet Minh objective of a 
triple-headed Communist state of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos, the Viet Minh has little reason to be opti- 
mistic. The only group which can probably be count- 
ed on to give active aid to such a move is the Viet- 
Mr. and Mrs. Adloff are the authors of The Left Wing in 
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namese refugees, numbering perhaps 60,000, who since 
1945 have been living across the Laotian frontier in 
Thailand. The efforts which the Viet Minh has been 
making since 1945 to win over the Tonkinese Thai 
have been a conspicuous failure. Communist China’s 
action in February 1953, setting up an “autonomous” 
government of the Thai peoples in Yunnan, is unlike- 
ly to exert any attraction upon ethnically related peoples 
in Laos, Thailand, and the Shan states, all of whom, 
historically, have reason to fear Chinese domination. 


Dissident Movements Weak 

There are, it is true, dissident movements (Issaraks) 
in both Laos and Cambodia, but they are small, with- 
out cohesion, and composed chiefly of nationalists who 
simply want more independence from French control. 
Even the “Free Laotian government” which the Viet 
Minh reportedly set up in mid-April with Prince 
Souvannavong (of whom more below) as President 
has not been widely publicized by its sponsors, who 
perhaps realize that he does not command any ex- 
tensive Laotian support. Obliquely the Viet Minh ac- 
knowledged the difficulty of gaining the cooperation of 
any large segment of the Laotian people when, on the 
eve of their invasion, the Republic’s radio announced 
that the Workers Party and the Vietnamese people 
“have the mission of creating [italics ours] a revolu- 
tion in Cambodia and Laos.” 

Fear of the Vietnamese invaders has, in fact, aroused 
Laotian and Cambodian determination to resist and has 
thus created a greater solidarity, at least temporarily, 
between these peoples and the French. Neither Laos 
nor Cambodia, of course, will let slip this opportunity 
of wringing more concessions from France, and reports 
from Paris indicate French willingness to revise rela- 
tions with both countries. If the Viet Minh does not 
succeed in conquering the region, it may have inad- 
vertently rendered the Laotians and Cambodians a 
service by forcing the pace of their evolution toward 
complete independence. 

Laos, like Cambodia, was tributary to both Thai- 
land and Vietnam until the late nineteenth century. Its 
dynasty dates back to the fourteenth century, and the in- 
stitution of monarchy is strongly established. The coun- 
try has considerable natural resources, and no popula- 
lation problem, Laos was never restive under French 
rule before the war, but it developed an independence 
movement during the Japanese occupation. 
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Laos has the largest area of the three states of Indo- 
china (83,000 square miles), the smallest population 
(1,500,000), and the least economic development. Near- 
ly half of its people are primitive tribesmen living in 
the mountainous northern provinces, which contain 
important mineral deposits but are agriculturally poor. 
The southern area contains arable plains on which live 
the most culturally advanced elements of the popula- 
tion. Before the war northern Laos was known as the 
Kingdom of Luang-Prabang, while the seven southern 
provinces were administered directly by the French 
from Vientiane. As there were not enough qualified 
Laotians to staff the administration, the French brought 
in Vietnamese officials to supplement them. Other 
Vietnamese followed, and some Chinese, creating a mi- 
nority problem in certain southern provinces. 


Close Relations with Thailand 

In 1941, through Japan’s forced mediation of a bor- 
der dispute between France and Thailand, Laos lost 
a slice of its western territory, but this incident had 
virtually no effect on the traditionally close relations 
between Thailand and Laos. Ethnically the Laotians 
are a branch of the Thai; they speak the same language 
and share a common Buddhist culture, Laos’s use of 
its natural outlet to the sea through Thailand has been 
partially thwarted by artificially created political bar- 
riers. Long-projected plans to link Laos with the Vict- 
namese countries to the east were never realized. Laos 
therefore remained almost wholly isolated and undevel- 
oped, and its people were left to their own amiable 
and easy-going devices. The French and other Eur- 
opean residents numbered less than 600, and lived al- 
most exclusively in the towns. Relations between French 
and Laotians were few, but cordial. Nevertheless 
France’s failure to preserve the country either from 
Thai irredentism or from Japanese occupation did hurt 
French prestige in the eyes of the very small, French- 
educated Laotian elite. 

In 1940, when the French government directed 
Admiral Decoux, the Governor of Indochina, to col- 
laborate with the Japanese, a handful of Laotians 
formed a movement called the Lao Issarak, or Free 
Laotians, and some of them left the country to join the 
Allies either in China or in Thailand. Chief among 
those who went to Bangkok was an intellectual idealist, 
Tao Oun, who proved useful to the Allies by supplying 
military information. Inside Laos, the Issarak move- 
ment did not become active until after the Japanese 
coup of March 1945 had eliminated the French ad- 
ministration. At that time some Laotians joined with 
Frenchmen who had escaped internment to form guer- 
rilla resistance units. Other Laotian dissidents, chiefly 
intellectuals and princes, became active in the govern- 
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ment, which the Japanese largely turned over to them. 

King Sisavong Vong of Luang-Prabang, and his son, 
Crown Prince Savang, were well known for their pro- 
French sympathies. Probably for this reason they were 
slow to follow the lead of their royal colleagues in 
Annam and Cambodia in proclaiming Luang-Prabang 
an independent kingdom within the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. Not until April 8, 1945 did the 
King declare null and void the treaty which had estab- 
lished France's protectorate. It was left to the Laotian 
Prime Minister, Prince Phetsarath, to coine to a work- 
ing agreement with the Japanese, who gave him a fair- 
ly free hand in running the country. The Japanese did, 
however, make some changes, the most important of 
which was to unite Luang-Prabang with the seven 
southern provinces under one administration. 

The capitulation of Japan in August 1945 was fol- 
lowed by large-scale disturbances in Laos. The Chinese, 
who had been assigned the task of receiving the Japan- 
ese surrender in northern Laos, did not arrive until 
mid-September. The Issarak, who in some areas re- 
ceived firearms from the Japanese, soon became the 
de facto government of the country. By early Septem- 
ber, with the aid of some Vietnamese, they had taken 
over control of most of southern Laos, Prince Phetsarath, 
the King’s Prime Minister, was in close touch with the 
Issarak although he did not participate actively in the 
movement. On August 18 he issued a royal proclama- 
tion asserting that the Japanese surrender had in no 
way invalidated the independence of Laos, including 
the southern provinces. 


The French Return 

Late in August a small group of French soldiers 
parachuted into Laos and, with the aid of Laotian 
partisans, freed their interned compatriots. Among the 
latter was the former Resident-Superior, M. Brasey, 
who presented himself to the Laotian government, an- 
nouncing that he was ready to resume his old func- 
tions. Two days later French parachutists entered 
Luang-Prabang, where, according to Issarak sources, 
they compelled the King to renew the protectorate 
agreement with France. But on September 15 Prince 
Phetsarath, from his headquarters in Vientiane, asserted 
that France could not resume control over Laos with- 
out a specific mandate from the United Nations. 

For the next month there were fruitless negotia- 
tions between the Issarak and the French, against a 
background of increasing French military activity. On 
September 21 French troops occupied Vientiane; three 
days later they removed its provincial governor, Phaya 
Kam Mao, from office; and on October 10 they per- 
suaded the King to dismiss Prince Phetsarath from his 


1 Information given the writers by Tao Oun. 
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post as Prime Minister. The following day the Issarak, 
under Phaya Kam Mao, formed a “national govern- 
ment’ which drafted a provisional constitution, declar- 
ing Laos to be a constitutional monarchy. A few days 
later the Kam Mao government dethroned the King on 
the ground that he was no longer a free agent; on No- 
vember 10 it announced that he had agreed to abdicate 
and that Crown Prince Savang had recognized the 
“national government” as legitimate. 


Issarak and Viet Minh 


In the meantime the military situation had been 
complicated by the arrival of the Chinese occupation 
forces and by the outbreak of fighting between the 
French and the Vietnamese allies of the Issarak. Con- 
trary to French claims, the Issarak leaders have insisted 
that they never received any aid from Ho Chi Minh, 
but only from Vietnamese already resident in the coun- 
try. Be that as it may, by mid-September fighting had 
broken out between French and Vietnamese in the 
central provinces, in which the Issarak took no part. 

The Chinese occupation forces, after they reached 
Luang-Prabang on September 22, adopted a more or 
less passive attitude, They never followed through on 
their promises of aid to the Issarak, and in general seem 
to have acted in such a way as to prevent either side 
from achieving a decisive victory. 

The Vietnam Republic, for its part, was actively 
concerned to prevent the French from staging as easy 
a comeback in Laos as they had in Cambodia. Control 
of Laos, they realized, would place the French forces 
within 40 to 80 miles of the main Vietnamese. cities, 
and threaten the Republic with encirclement. To allay 
Laotian fears of Vietnamese imperialism and economic 
aggression, the Republic’s propaganda repeatedly stressed 
the disinterested nature of its support for Laotian in- 
dependence; but the French believed that the Vietnam 
Republic had a hand in the King’s abdication. 

For reasons of military strategy and prestige the 
French were determined to reassert their control over 
Laos, and in view of the pro-French feeling in the north 
and the military weakness of the Issarak, they believed 
that this could be done with few troops and little delay. 
The process proved to be slower and more costly than 
they had anticipated, but by the end of April 1946 
Issarak resistance had been crushed (although qguer- 
rilla activity continued for some time) and most of 
the Issarak and their Vietnamese allies had crossed 
the Mekong and taken refuge in Thailand. Despite 
their appeals for help to the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union, the Issarak received 
real aid only from a limited number of Vietnamese and 
Thai. They had few troops, little fighting equipment, 
and almost no military training, and they obviously 
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did not get active support from the country at large. 
Yet they had administered Laos for almost a year, and 
their persistent opposition to the French required a 
revision of the time-honored appraisal of the Laotians 
as an easy-going and politically apathetic people. 

After the French reoccupied Luang-Prabang in May 
1946 they appointed a Franco-Laotian committee to 
draft a provisional agreement between the two coun- 
tries, pending the negotiation of a treaty defining their 
permanent relationship. On August 27, 1946 a modus 
vivendi was signed. Laos, which now included the 
whole country, was to be a constitutional monarchy, 
with its own cabinet, responsible to a popularly elect- 
ed assembly, and it would have autonomy within the 
French Union. French advisers were to replace the 
prewar Residents and indigenous officials were to be 
in charge of specified government departments, 

King Sisavong took no initiative in granting the con- 
stitution, and for a year after the Japanese surrender 
his actions were highly ambiguous. As late as April 
1946 he was said by the Issarak to have recognized 
their government, leaving subsequent negotiations with 
the French to Crown Prince Savang.’ Elderly, vacil- 
lating, and encumbered with fifteen wives, King 
Sisavong had neither. the strength nor the inclination 
to act decisively during this critical period. Neverthe- 
less he continued to inspire such reverence among his 
subjects that all factions contended for, and claimed 
they received, his support. 


Laos's First Election 


Later in 1946 Laotians for the first time went to the 
polis, to elect a constituent assembly. Because of the 
prevailing insecurity in the countryside, these clections 
were limited to urban centers, and even there they were 
hardly conclusive because of large-scale evacuations. 
The population of Vientiane, formerly about 30,000, 
had been cut nearly in half by the exodus of almost all 
its Vietnamese residents." The constituent assembly, 
such as it was, made only a few minor changes in the 
draft constitution submitted to it. The assembly in- 
creased the number of King’s Councillors from 5 to 9, 
of whom 6 were to be chosen by the King and 3 by 
the National Assembly, and it prolonged the length of 
that body’s annual session from 2 to 3 months. The 
royal power to legislate by decree under specified 
circumstances, and to prolong or prorogue the Assem- 
bly’s sessions, was not tampered with. 

On August 25, 1947, almost exactly a year after the 
modus vivendi was signed, the Laotians elected their 
first National Assembly. In its inaugural session, which 
~ 2G. Krull, “Error in Laos,” Far Eastern Survey, June 3, 
1947. 

3 New York Times, March 26, 1950. 
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ran from November 26, 1947 through March 25, 1948, 
the deputies served their apprenticeship in parliamentary 
government. The French Commissioner paid tribute to 
their good will, but warned them against “a certain 
tendency to confuse legislative with executive powers.””* 
The Assembly transacted a certain amount of business, 
of which the most important was the admission of Laos 
to the French Union. Tiao Souvannarath, who had 
been Premier during the life of the constituent assem- 
bly, was asked by the King to form a new government, 
and embryonic political parties began to emerge around 
outstanding personalities. The main difficulties facing 
the government were the perennially unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation, the negotiation of a treaty with France, 
and enticing back to their homeland the Free Laotian 
émigrés in Thailand. 


Problem of Exiles in Thailand 

The last mentioned problem was the most urgent, 
for the Free Laotians in Thailand numbered over 
10,000 and included most of the country’s very small 
group of intelligentsia, From the spring of 1926 up to 
the coup d'état of November 1947 at Bangkok, rela- 
tions between the Free Laotians and the Thai govern- 
ment were excellent. The Thai administration backed by 
Pridi Bhanomyong had good reasons for welcoming the 
Free Laotians, who had renounced all claim to the 
border area lost to Thailand in 1941. Nor did the Free 
Laotians present a problem of assimilation for the Thai, 
as did the Vietnamese refugees living in the country. 

During this period the Free Laotians appeared to 
be better organized, more idealistic, and more aware of 
the need to plan for the future than were the Free 
Cambodians who had also fled to Thailand. But the 
seeds of dissension had already been sown among them. 
‘lo begin with, there was a schism between the princes, 
who maintained the most elaborate protocol while liv- 
ing in a manner that could at dest be described as 
modest, and the plebeian element, headed by Tao Qun. 
Moreover, Prince Phetsarath, who was now the nom- 
inal leader of the Laotian Issarak, did not always see 
eye to eye with his brothers, Prince Souvanna Phowma 
and Prince Souvannavong. All three tended to regard 
as the main issue the struggle between themselves and 
with Crown Prince Savang for the throne of Laos. 

The Free Laotians had never broken off relations 
with the French, though they continued to organize 
raids across the border and guerrilla resistance inside 
Laos. At first the French seemed to be in no hurry to 
come to a settlement, and they annoyed the Laotians 
by treating them as “charming children.” In reaction 
the Laotian Issarak asserted that they would never re- 


4 Bulletin “d’Information de la France d’Outre-Mer, May 
1948. 
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turn until Laos became truly free, and denounced the 
modus vivendi as merely a perpetuation of the prewar 
system under another name. Nevertheless a cleavage 
was growing between members of the Issarak who in- 
sisted upon total independence and others who were 
willing to work with the French during a transitional 
period, Prince Souvanna Phouma headed the latter 
group, while Prince Souvannavong favored armed re- 
sistance to the French in alliance with the Viet Minh. 

This schism deepened as the government of Pibul 
Songgram, which had come to power at Bangkok, 
showed itself increasingly inhospitable to the Free Laoti- 
ans. Many of them were having a hard time making 
a living, and émigrés began to return home in growing 
numbers. Finally, when on July 19, 1949 Laos signed 
a treaty with France, the back of the Free Laotian 
movement in Thailand was broken. Phaya Kam Mao 
and Prince Souvanna Phouma proclaimed themselves 
satisfied that Laos had now achieved genuine inde- 
pendence, and in consequence the Issarak government 
was dissolved. 

An official plane sent from Saigon on November 1949 
conveyed 25 members of the erstwhile Free Laotian 
government-in-exile back to Vientiane, but two of the 
princes were not among them. Prince Phetsarath elected 
to stay on in Bangkok with his Thai wife, and gradu- 
ally faded from the political scene. But Prince Sou- 
vannavong took over the leadership of what remained 
of the resistance movement, and in alliance with the 
Viet Minh stepped up guerrilla activity in Laos, Late 
in 1950 the Viet Minh radio proclaimed Prince Souvan- 
navong the head of a newly formed Laotian Front, and 
in March 1951 it announced the formation of a united 
front comprising the Vietnam Republic, the Cambodian 
Issarak, and the Laotian Issarak. 


Party Organizations Formed 

The returning émigrés galvanized political life in the 
homeland and for the first time parties took serious 
organizational form, though their programs remained 
largely undifferentiated. This development coincided 
with an intensification of Laos’s chronic financial diffi- 
culties, which became acute early in 1950 after the 
French had announced that they would halve the 
subsidy which had been meeting Laotian budget de- 
ficits for the past three years, 

On February 24, 1950 Prince Boun Oum resigned 
as Premier and Phouy Sanonikone, the first president 
of the National Assembly, was given the task of forming 
a new cabinet and coping with the grave financial 
situation, The budget which he presented to the As- 
sembly early in March called for new head, land, and 
commercial taxes, not only to meet Laos’s recurring 
budgetary deficit, but also to pay for the perquisites 
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of its new independence, such as the dispatch of dip- 
lomatic missions abroad. The deputies were reluctant 
either to increase taxes, which they claimed were al- 
ready high for so undeveloped a country, or to cut 
expenditures, which were largely incurred to support 
a fantastically expensive royal family, aristocracy, and 
bureaucracy. Yet they had long demanded control 
over foreign relations and creation of a national army. 
Ultimately taxes were increased, and Laos’s nation- 
al army materialized sooner than was expected. For in 
the fall of 1950 the threatening military situation that 
developed in Tonkin required the transfer there of all 
available French troops, and it became imperative for 
the Laotians to organize their own armed forces. The 
call to arms met with an astonishingly prompt and 
wide response, and in December 1950 Laotian troops, 
under the command of a French officer, smashed the 
Viet Minh’s attempt to establish a permanent base 
sixty miles east of Paks¢, By early 1952 nearly 32,000 
Laotians were under arms or undergoing military 
training. Guerrilla activities had been cut down, and 
Laos was the most peaceful state in Indochina.® 
According to Tillman Durdin,’ the improved mili- 
tary situation stemmed from a largely satisfactory 
political situation, for the Laotians were more willing 
than either the Cambodians or the Vietnamese to play 
the role of junior partners to the French, Realizing 
that they were not strong enough to stand by them- 
selves, the Laotians had accepted limitations on their 
sovereignty because they were accompanied by eco- 
nomic aid that was indispensable to their country. 


US Aid to Laos 


Some American funds were allotted to Laos for long- 
term development projects in the field of transporta- 
tion, health, and education. In the last field notable 
progress has already been made: 20 percent of the 
national budget for 1952 was devoted to expansion of 
educational facilitics.* Rural Laotians are being made 
aware of the country’s new status in rather unusual 
ways: traveling troubadours who formerly sang of the 
exploits of ancient heroes now chant the praise of Laos’s 
modern constitution.® 

Largely responsible for this comparatively happy 
state of affairs has been the Progressive Party, whose 
membership consists mostly of former Free Laotians. 
Elections to the National Assembly in August 1951 


5 New York Times, March 18, 1950. 

6 Ibid., February 17, 1952. 

7 Ibid., February 18, 1952. 

8 Primary schools in the country now number close to 
600 and are attended by more than 40,000 children; two 
lycées provide secondary education; a teachers’ college has 
been opened; and a museum has been set up at Vientiane. 

9 Times of Indonesia, December 15, 1952. 
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were contested by 155 candidates belonging to five 
political parties. Though the National Union of Laos, 
which had opposed the agreement with France, was 
decisively defeated in this election, no clear-cut ma- 
jority was returned.’ The Phouy Sanonikone Govern- 
ment resigned, and it was not until November 21 that 
a new cabinet was installed, headed by Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, who had returned from Bangkok two 
years before."' But since that time the Souvanna 
Phouma administration has enjoyed the Assembly’s 
confidence, and under his leadership Laos has gained 
admission to various international bodies, such as FAO, 
WHO, and UNESCO. In August 1952 Laos applied 
for membership in the United Nations. 

The absence of political tensions and the compara- 
tive stability of Laotian administrations have permitted 
the government to concentrate its energies on develop- 
ment projects, According to the Minister of Finance, 
“Laos is no longer a political problem, nor yet a social 
one, and it is economics that are paramount.”* In- 
security in the rural areas and adverse weather con- 
ditions in 1951 reduced the land under cultivation by 
one-tenth as compared with 1950-51, and even in the 
former year Laos had to import 30,000 tons of rice. 
The southern provinces, which had been generally self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs before the war, were now short 
of paddy, as the northern half of the country had al- 
ways been. The closing of Thailand’s northwestern 
frontier for political reasons in 1951 made the situation 
more acute by reducing imports of rice and causing its 
local price to rise sharply. 

Early in 1952 the government announced a five- 
year economic plan that would cost the country some 
200 million piastres annually. It aimed to improve the 
means of communication and the production of rice, 
as well as to increase the export of livestock and for- 
est products, develop the country’s hydroelectric re- 
sources, and prospect for mineral deposits.'* Because 
of the small amount of capital available locally, the 
government admitted that it would probably have to 
raise a foreign loan. As regards the agricultural phase 
of its planning, the country is favored by the fact that 
most of the non-cultivated lands in Laos belong to the 
state, but it has not yet found any solution for its seri- 
ous labor shortage, as the government stands firmly 
against the unrestricted immigration of Victnamese 
and Chinese. There is a fair prospect that adequate 
funds may be forthcoming for some of these develop- 
ment projects, but whether they can be carried out de- 
pends on political and military events in the area. 


10 France-Indochine, October 1951. 

11 Chroniques d’Outre-Mer, December 1951. 
12 Ibid., October 1952. 

13 Ibid., June 1952. 
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Magsaysay: 


Philippine Candidate 


A report on the career of a new man in Philippine politics, who is worshipped 
by some of his countrymen and bitterly attacked by others. 


BY DONN V. HART 


Res MAGSAYSAY, recently nominated by the Na- 
cionalista Party as its candidate for President in 
the coming November election, is an unusual figure in 
Philippine politics, He is a candidate for his country’s 
highest office who derives his main strength not from 
a personal political machine, but rather from a ground- 
swell of popular revolt against professional politicians. 
According to one Philippine magazine, “There is no par- 
allel in our political history to the case of Magsaysay.””' 
Magsaysay is being presented to the voters as a man 
who, in the classic American phrase, is “able, honest, 
and fearless,” untainted by the venality and self-secking 
allegedly characteristic of the rival party. Charges of 
corruption and _ self-aggrandizement have, it is true, 
frequently been leveled against the Nacionalistas who 
support Magsaysay, as well as against the Liberals who 
oppose him. If elected, Magsaysay will owe his victory 
in large part to his personal popularity and reputation 
for independence. Yet he would stand little chance of 
election except as the candidate of one of the two ma- 
jor parties in the Republic. 


Magsaysay's Early Life 

Magsaysay was born in Iba, the provincial capital of 
the mountainous western province of Zambales, Luzon, 
in 1907. He is the son of a trade school teacher, the 
second of eight children. Magsaysay’s ancestry is a com- 
bination of Hlocano, Tagalog, Chinese, and Spanish 
strains. He was educated at the University of the Philip- 
pines and Jose Rizal College, working his way in part. 
On completing his education, Magsaysay went to work 
for a large transportation company, and by the outbreak 
of the war he had become its manager. When the Amer- 
ican Army commandeered his vehicles it took him along 
as motor-pool officer. After the fall of Bataan he eluded 
capture by the Japanese and made his way to Zam- 
bales, where, in 1942, he was commissioned as a captain 
in the guerrilla forces under Colonel Merrill. 

In his years of guerrilla warfare against the Japan- 
ese, Magsaysay learned much of the military strategy 
and tactics which he later used against the Hukbalahap. 


Social Science Foundation, University of Denver. From 1950 
to 1952 he was in the Philippines on a Fulbright fellowship. 


1 “The Magsaysay Boom,” Philippine Free Press, March 
7, 1953, p. 1. 
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His group of guerrillas, numbering more than 12,000, 
operated along the coast of Zambales. When the Amer- 
ican forces landed in this region in 1945, they found 
little Japanese resistance. Shortly after the return of 
the Americans, Magsaysay was promoted by General 
MacArthur to the rank of major, and later made the 
military governor of his home province. With the rees- 
tablishment of Philippine authority he was replaced by 
a man who had cooperated with the Japanese. Mag- 
saysay thereupon decided to run for Congress, and in 
1946 was elected as a Liberal Congressman from Zam- 
bales. 

In Congress, Magsaysay served as chairman of the 
House Committee on National Defense. In 1948 he 
visited the United States as head of the Veterans’ Com- 
mission which lobbied successfully for the Rogers bill 
granting benefits to Filipino veterans. In 1949 he was 
reelected as a Liberal Congressman from Zambales by 
a 7,000-vote margin, He visited the United States again 
in 1950, this time as a one-man mission to request ad- 
ditional military assistance to fight the Huks. In 1952 
he returned to this country for treatment of recurrent 
malaria, and took the opportunity to report to President 
Truman on the progress of the anti-Huk campaign. 

In Congress, Magsaysay vigorously attacked his own 
party for failing to take adequate measures to deal 
with the growing menace of the Huk rebellion. In Sep- 
tember 1950, after Magsaysay had twice refused the 
post, President Quirino persuaded him to join the cab- 
inet as Secretary of National Defense, At this time 
Huk ravages were at their height. 


Reforms in the Armed Forces 

Magsaysay immediately set to work to increase the 
strength, efficiency, and morale of the Philippine Army, 
which were at low ebb. The Army was torn between 
two factions, the ex-guerrillas and the ex-collaborators, 
He created a Fact-Finding Commission, later redesig- 
nated the Special Board of Inquiry, to investigate mis- 
behavior or malfeasance in office on the part of any 
Army personnel, Subsequently more than 400 persons, 
including the Army commander, Gencral Mariano Cas- 
teneda, were removed or retired. Magsaysay also took 
steps to improve the men’s food and living quarters and 
to provide opportunities for advancement based on mer- 
it. He made numerous unannounced trips to Army in- 
stallations in all parts of the country to investigate con- 
ditions at first hand. Five months after he took office, 
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the Philippine Congress unanimously voted an addition- 
al military appropriation of $15,000,000, as a result of 


which the strength of the armed forces was brought 


up to 55,000, including Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Magsaysay has been accused of being ruthless in his 
reorganization of the armed forces, sometimes causing 
the innocent to suffer as well as the guilty. He is said 
to have taken the position that in a conflict between 
civilians and the military, the former were always right. 

The Philippine Constabulary, which was then the 
body primarily charged with fighting the Huks, had 
been the subject of complaints in certain parts of the 
country on the ground that some of its members had 
been responsible for worse depredations than those of 
the outlaws they were supposed to combat.* In April 
1951 Magsaysay merged the Constabulary into the reg- 
ular armed forces and removed its chief, Alberto Ramos. 
In relieving these top officials Magsaysay is said to have 
received discreet moral support from the American Am- 
bassador in Manila and the head of the United States 
Military Mission to the Philippines, which perhaps ac- 
counts for Quirino’s recent charge that Magsaysay is 
the “US Army candidate.” 


Rewards for Huk Leaders 


By establishing large rewards (from a $500,000 fund 
raised by businessmen and landed gentry) Magsaysay 
was able to encourage the exposure or betrayal of many 
top Huk leaders, thus decimating the insurgent leader- 
ship. The $50,000 reward offered for Guillermo Capa- 
docia, believed to rank second in the Huk hierarchy, re- 
sulted in his capture and death in 1951. Six Huk region- 
al commanders and field 
either captured or killed. Any soldier who killed a Huk 
commander was given a $2,500 bonus, and if a platoon 
killed ten Huks in one year, its lieutenant was promoted 
to captain, 

Although Magsaysay instilled new vigor into military 
operations against the Huks, he believed that military 


eleven commanders were 


victories would be ineffective unless they were accom- 
panied by measures of a different kind. He proposed 
that the government offer to the Huk rank and file 
more than their Communist leaders promised them. 
Magsaysay announced: “I am going to make the Huk 
a capitalist.” 

With the support of the Liberal Administration, the 
Economic Development Corporation (EDCOR) was es- 
tablished, on Magsaysay’s initiative, to resettle “dissi- 
dents” on newly developed land in Mindanao. Two 


2 According to Albert Ravenholt, “There is substantial 
evidence to indicate that the Constabulary usually has seized 
considerably more rice from the farmers than have the for- 
aging Huks.” “The Philippines: Where Did We Fail?,” For- 
eign Affairs, April 1951, p. 407. 
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projects were inaugurated, at Kapatagan (Lanao) and 
Buldon (Cotabato), of 16,000 and 60,000 acres respec- 
tively. Forests were cleared by Army engineers and 
transportation, free seeds, equipment, and hospital serv- 
ice were offered to former Huks, who would receive title 
after one year to a house site and twenty-five acres. By 
the beginning of 1953 more than 9,000 Huks had sur- 
rendered. Nearly 200 ex-Huks and their families (about 
2,000 individuals) have been resettled in the EDCOR 
colonies.* Recently Quirino has claimed that EDCOR 
was not originally Magsaysay’s idea, but his, and that 
his former Defense Secretary has taken more credit 
than he merits. On the other hand, modest as the 
achievements of EDCOR have been, the brief program 
has been more successful than LASEDECO (Land Re- 
Settlement and Development Corporation) or the form- 
er NLSA (National Land Settlement Administration ) . 

Magsaysay also increased the effectiveness of the psy- 
chological warfare division of the Army, which in two 
years distributed more than thirteen million leaflets and 
other literature, and held over 6,000 meetings reach- 
ing a milion and a half people.’ 

By such a combination of military and non-military 
measures Magsaysay was able to check the spread of 
the Huk movement in the Visayas and Mindanao and 
gradually to localize the conflict in certain areas of 
Luzon. When he became Defense Secretary the Huks 
were believed to have between 15,000 and 20,000 well- 
organized and well-armed troops. By 19553 their strength 
had been reduced to an estimated 4,000 in scattered 
squads. In two years (April 1950 to April 1952) Huk 
casualties numbered 12,680 (including 4,397 killed), 
while those of the government forces were only 745.° 
Magsaysay’s supporters have given him the lion’s share 
of credit for reducing the Huks from a major threat to 


a continuing nuisance. 


Role in 1951 Election 

Magsaysay, acting under the orders of 
Quirino, also played a leading role in making the elec- 
tion of 1951 the cleanest in the country’s postwar his- 
tory, in sharp contrast to that of 1949, which was 
marked by widespread violence and fraud. The armed 
forees were ordered to police the election, aided by 
4,500 ROTC members called up for the purpose. The 
election resulted in a decisive defeat for the Liberals, 


President 


the party in power, in both national and local cam- 


3 Jose M. Crisol, “Solving the Peace and Order Problems,” 
The Fookien Times Yearbook, 1952, p. 124. See also New 
York Times, March 31, 1952, p. 13. 

4 Jose M. Crisol, “Psychological Warfare in the Philip- 
pines,’ The Philippine Armed Forces Journal, November 1952, 
pp. 18-21. 

5 U.S. News and World Report, February 13, 1953, p. 30. 
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paigns.® Critics of Magsaysay claim he has received 
undue credit for the fair 1951 election, which, they say, 
came about mainly because “the people were mad” at 
the Liberals.” 

To many Filipinos Magsaysay is an appealing figure, 
an intrepid, honest, warm-hearted man of the people. 
To some he has become an almost legendary character, 
a figure of popular mythology.* Other Filipinos (includ- 
ing some Nacjonalistas) are less enthusiastic over Mag- 
saysay. They feel that his judgment has often been im- 
paired by party loyalty, by his quickness to anger and 
impatience to get things done quickly. It is argued that 
he has made too many promises, and that while he was 
Defense Secretary, he tended to disregard established 
procedures for implementing his program. He is said 
to be meagerly informed and not especially interested 
in world affairs and to have shown little respect for due 
process of law when he recommended the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus (the suspension is still in ef- 
fect). No one, not even his political rivals, has im- 
pugned his personal integrity. 


Break with Quirino 

The recent break between Magsaysay and President 
Quirino had been predicted for months by informed ob- 
servers in Manila. Magsaysay supporters accused the 
President of private dealines with Major General Calix- 
to Duque, Chief of Staff of the armed forces, and a 
reputed Quirino man. There were reassignments of lo- 
cal commanders which tended to promote a Quirino- 
Duque control of the Army. In November 1952 Kam- 
lon, a Moro outlaw in Jolo, surrendered to representa- 
tives of President Quirino; he was quickly tried and con- 
victed, but immediately received a presidential pardon. 
It was charged that this was part of a deal made with- 
out Magsaysay’s knowledge and intended to influence 
the Moro vote in the coming election. 

Quirino, moreover, had authorized Dr. Emilio Cortez 
to conduct negotiations in an effort to obtain the vol- 
untary surrender of the Huk chiefs, Jesus Lava and 
Luis Taruc, in an attempt to settle the Huk problem 
before the November election. Magsaysay had disap- 
proved of this policy, holding that the Huk leaders 
could not be trusted and were merely stalling for time. 
In January 1953, however, General Duque, evidently 
authorized by Quirino, ordered a cease-fire for the dur- 
ation of the negotiations, which ultimately ended in 
failure. 


6 See James J. Dalto “Ins and Outs in the Philippines,” 
Far Eastern Survey, July 30, 1952. 

7 See a critical analysis of Magsaysay’s career by Pedro 
Peralta, a Nacionalista, in Philippine Free Press, March 21, 
1953, pp. 18-19. 

8 See Teodoro Locsin, “Magsaysay—A Myth,” Philip- 
pine Free Press, November 29, 1952, p. 61. 
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Neither the Kamlon incident nor the Huk negotia- 
tions can be considered in themselves as the “reasons” 
for Magsaysay’s resignation. Magsaysay supporters 
claim that Quirino was making his continued stay in 
the cabinet intolerable in the belicf that, by compelling 
Magsaysay to resign, Quirino could deprive him of any 
further publicity and eliminate him as a potential rival 
in the Liberal Party convention to be held in May. 
Quirino had urged Magsaysay to go to the United 
States on an “official” mission in regard to veterans’ 
affairs.” What Quirino evidently did not know was that 
the Nacionalista Senators Laurel, Rodriguez, and Recto, 
and Senator Tanada of the Citizen's Party, had been 
holding secret negotiations with the Defense Secretary 
to encourage him to resign his post and join the oppo- 
sition party. In turn they promised to work for his nom- 
ination as the Nacionalista presidential candidate in the 
national convention, Recto, in a speech in Manila, said 
Magsaysay at this period was a “Nacionalista guerrilla 
in President Quirino’s cabinet.”'’ In February 1953 the 
194-man Liberal Pariy directorate unanimously passed 
a resolution urging Quirino to run for reelection in 
November. Quirino told the directorate that “if it is 
necessary and if you believe I can make this Republic 
enduring, although I am not indispensable, why should 
I not sacrifice imyself?”"' 


Statement on Huk Problem 

Magsaysay’s resignation from the cabinet was thus 
due to a combination of pressures rather than to any 
one specific issue. On February 28, after a speech de- 
livered by Quirino at Cavite in which he said he needed 
Magsaysay only to kill Huks, Magsaysay presented his 
resignation, giving as his reason that: 
It would be useless for me to continue as Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense with the specific duty of killing Huks as long 
as the administration continucs to foster and to tolerate con- 
ditions which offer fertile soil for Communism, Merely killing 
dissidents will not solve the Communist problem. Its solution 
lies in the correction of social evils and injustice, and in giv- 
ing the people a decent government free from dishonesty and 


graft.'* 


Shortly thereafter, Magsaysay switched his allegiance 
to the Nacionalista Party, In April he was nominated 
for the presidency at the Nacionalista convention by a 
vote of 709 to 49. His only opponent for the nomination 
was Senator Camilio Osias, who had campaigned for 
the support of the “old” Nacionalistas, urging that the 
party’s preference should be given to “tried and true” 


9 Manila Daily Bulletin, March 3, 1953, p. 1. 

10 Speech given by Senator Claro M. Recto at the Escolta 
Walking Corporation, Manila, 6 March 1953. / 

11 Manila Daily Bulletin, February 26, 1953, p. 4. 

12 Manila Daily Bulletin, March 3, 1953, pp. 1, 11. 
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Nacionalistas and not to a “political immigrant” like 
Magsaysay. The fundamental aim of the opposition 
party is victory in the election and it was generally be- 
lieved that their chances were much better with Mag- 
saysay than with Osias. Osias is an Ilocano, like Pres- 
ident Quirino, and a Protestant in an overwhelmingly 
Catholic country. 

The Nacionalista vice-presidential candidate is Sen- 
ator Carlos P, Garcia of Bohol, who received 598 votes, 
while his opponent, Senator Jose Zulueta, got 149. The 
selection of a vice-presidential candidate from Bohol 
follows the Philippine political tradition that when one 
candidate is from Luzon the other must be from either 
the Visayan region or Mindanao, After the convention, 
the two unsuccessful political aspirants, Osias and Zu- 
lueta, bolted the Nacionalista party organization, join- 
ing what the former called the “new majority,’ and 
thereby giving the Liberals a 12-11 edge in the Senate.*® 
Osias was elected President of the Senate, ousting the 
head of the Nacionalista Party, Rodriguez, while Zu- 
luecta was made President pro tempore. 

Not much is known of Magsaysay’s views on public 
issues, other than the Huk problem. However, the plat- 
form of the Nacionalista Party indicates the party’s 
stand. The fifteen-point platform contains a_ plank 
that calls for the establishment of a “body of special 
prosecutors” to investigate corrupt government officials, 
a balanced budget, restoration of habeas corpus, land 
reforms, a systematic industrialization program, and the 
removal of trade limitations of the Bell Trade Act. The 
foreign policy planks demand just reparations before 
the Japanese peace treaty is ratified, continued support 
of the United Nations, and strengthening the ties be- 
tween the Republic and other nations of the free world, 
particularly the United States and Asian countries. Mag- 
saysay in his acceptance speech promised to consider 
the “counsel of our established party leaders.” 

President Quirino is expected to be the Liberal can- 
didate. He has not yet been nominated, but the cam- 
paign is, in effect, already under way, The President's 
brother, Antonio Quirino, has charged that the Anny, 
under Magsaysay, bungled the anti-Huk operations, 
and has suggested a general amnesty for all Huks 
(a scheme which was unsuccessfully attempted in 
1948) ."* After inspecting the civil affairs office of the 
Army, which is responsible for psychological warfare, 
the President stated that he had found evidence that 
Army propaganda had been slanted to glamorize Mag- 
saysay. 

Magsaysay, in turn, has accused the President of hin- 
dering his resettlement project in Mindanao by refusing 


~"T3 New York Times, April 18, 1953, p. 5. 
14 The Daily Mirror, March 4, 1953, pp. 1, 10, and Even- 
ing News, March 4, 1953, p. 1. 
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to unite EDCOR and LASEDECO, making him man- 
ager of the combined agencies. Quirino replied that 
Magsaysay had had his full support, and that no re- 
commendation of his former Secretary of Defense had 
been rejected, Liberal critics point out that Magsaysay 
owed his position to Quirino, and accuse him of base 
ingratitude. They say that during the coming campaign 
Magsaysay’s halo will disappear and the tao will find 
him merely another ambitious and opportunistic po- 
litico. Magsaysay’s friends say he owes his popularity to 
his achievements, and ,that his first loyalty is to the 
people, not to the President.'’ His election, they assert, 
will ensure an effective program of social and political 
reforms. Neither Quirino nor Magsaysay can easily be 
accused of anti-Americanism, 


15 Teodoro Locsin, “Quirino and Magsaysay: The Prob- 
lem,” Philippine Free Press, January 3, 1953, p. 4. 


Ceylon’'s Trade with 
Communist China 


pew has been criticized of late, both by the 
United States and by members of the British 
Commonwealth, for its rubber trade with Communist 
China. In order to see the problem in perspective, some 
background information may be useful. 

Ever since its independence, there has been a gen- 
eral desire on the part of Ceylon to achieve self-suf- 
ficiency. Although much progress in agricultural pro- 
duction has been made, about half of Ceylon’s food 
has to be imported, To most Ceylonese, food means 
rice, As all the land suited to rice is already under 
cultivation, Ceylon has to import about 350,000 to 
400,000 tons of rice each year. Under the food sup- 
plies ordinance, the government of Ceylon acts as the 
sole importer of rice, flour, and sugar, and the Depart- 
ment of Food Supplies is responsible for importing 
these basic foodstuffs. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, procurement 
of these foodstuffs has become increasingly difficult 
for Ceylon, In August 1950 an agreement was negotiated 
with Burma for the supply of 300,000 tons of rice. In 
March 1951 a further supply of 150,000 tons was ob- 
tained from the same source. Similar arrangements 
have been made with Pakistan for the release of a 
small quantity of rice, while other markets are being 
constantly explored.' In September 1952 the government 
of Ceylon issued a statement about the disastrous food 
situation in the country and appealed to other nations 
to sell their rice to Ceylon at lower prices. But in 
order to pay for its imported rice, Ceylon depends 


‘1 Ceylon Year Book, 1951, p. 166. 
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on the export of rubber, tea, graphite, and other com- 
modities. 

Ceylon’s rubber exports in 1950 totaled 262 million 
pounds, valued at over 401 million rupees, and were the 
highest on record in both volume and value.* During 
that year exports to the United States were 136 mil- 
lion pounds, which was over one-half of Ceylon’s total 
export of rubber. In 1951 the United Kingdom was 
the principal buyer. But after the embargo resolution 
of May 18, 1951, adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, Communist China turned to 
Ceylon for its supply of rubber, Not being a member 
of the United Nations (it was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union), Ceylon is not bound to adhere to the em- 
bargo resolution. 

The bulk of China’s rubber was formerly imported 
from Malaya, either directly or via Hongkong, and 
most of Hongkong’s rubber imports from Malaya were 
destined for China. Malayan exports to China and 
Hongkong rose considerably after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. In the nine months up to March 1951 
they totaled some 124,000 tons.* A written statement 
issued by the President of the British Board of Trade 
further revealed the following figures of rubber ex- 
ports to China from Britain and its colonies: from July 
to December 1950, 72,518 tons; from January to June 
1951, 59,798 tons.‘ Protests were raised in both the 
United States and Great Britain, with the result that 
from April 9, 1951, the open general license for rub- 
her exports from the Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore was withdrawn and destinational control was in- 
stituted. 

Frustrated by these restrictions, Communist China 
entered the rubber market of Ceylon in September 1951, 
and thereafter its offtake of Ceylonese rubber increased 
substantially, During the ten months ending June 1952, 
China purchased about 39.2 million pounds of Ceylonese 
rubber, or nearly 20 percent of the total export. In 
terms of value, China accounted for a little more than 
23 percent of the total value of Ceylon’s rubber export. 
On the basis of the trade accounts for the first six 
months of 1952, it is clear that China had become the 
principal buyer of Ceylonese rubber.° 

These developments have been of much concern to the 
United States. Pursuant to the Battle Act, the United 
States invited Ceylon’s cooperation on trade controls 
as early as December 1951. Negotiations took place 
early in 1952, but were broken off by the death of 
Ceylon’s Prime Minister. When they were renewed 


2 Ibid., p. 234. 
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1952 


in July in Washington, the United States offered ar- 
rangements under which some rice would be made 
available; but the existing price was not satisfactory 
to Ceylon. The United States also offered to purchase 
rubber from Ceylon at world market prices and 
suggested a “Point Four” arrangement along the lines 
reached with other countries. In the absence of an as- 
surance by the United States of a $50 million economic 
aid program during the next five years, the Ceylon 
representative found these proposals unacceptable.* 

According to Ceylon’s version, the United States had 
agreed to assist Ceylon in buying US rice in the open 
market at competitive prices, but had refused to agree 
to the same principle in buying rubber from Ceylon. 
After the United States rejected Ceylon’s offer of the 
local market price and insisted on the average Singapore 
price, the negotiations broke down. 

In the meantime, Ceylon’s rubber export to China 
has kept mounting and its exports to the United King- 
dom and the United States have simultaneously de- 
clined. In the first ten months of 1952 rubber exports 
to China amounted to 46,320,191 pounds, valued at 
93,251,159 rupees, making China the first on the list. 
The United Kingdom took second place with shipments 
of 26,669,809 pounds, valued at 54,125,119 rupees, as 
against 52,877,523 pounds valued at 130,348,577 rupees 
in January-October 1951, a decline of 50 percent by 
volume. The United States came third with 31,979,385 
pounds valued at 53,548,046 rupees, compared with 
39,451,223 pounds valued at 96,991,580 rupees for 
January-October 1951." This abnormal rise in exports 
to China is mainly attributable to higher prices offered 
by Chinese buyers in the Colombo market. The break- 
down in rubber negotiations with United States led 
eventually to a trade agreement between Ceylon and 
Communist China. 

In view of Ceylon’s need for rice and China's in- 
creasing demand for rubber, the government of Cey- 
lon sent to Peking in September 1952 a seven-member 
trade delegation headed by R, G. Senanayake, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. On October 4 a contract was 
signed under which 80,000 tons of Chinese rice were 
to be sent to Ceylon in a short-term barter trade for 
Ceylon’s rubber. A long-term agreement for the export 
of Ceylon’s rubber to China and for the import of 
Chinese rice by Ceylon was further discussed in Peking. 
China offered 200,000 tons of rice at £50 a metric ton 
in return for 50,000 tons of shect rubber annually for 
the next five years.* 

After consideration by the Ceylonese cabinet, a second 

6 Second Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, pp. 27-28. 

7 Far Eastern Economic Review, January 1, 1953, p. 30. 

8 Eastern Economist, December 5, 1952. 
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delegation was sent to Peking in November, led by 
Susanta de Fonseka, Minister to Burma, who had served 
as second in command of the first delegation. Accom- 
panied by B. Mahadwa, rubber controller in Ceylon, he 
requested the Chinese delegates to reduce the price of 
rice by increasing its supply to 300,000 tons a year. As 
China was desperately in need of rubber, it yielded con- 
siderably from its original position. On December 18, 
1952 a five-year trade agreement was signed in Peking 
and also two contracts for sale and purchase of rub- 
ber and ricf for 1953. For 50,000 tons of sheet rubber 
~—almost the total output of this type—China offered 
270,000 tons of rice.® In other words, China agreed 
to pay an extra 70,000 tons of rice for the same amount 
of sheet rubber from Ceylon. Figured at the agreed price 
for rice of £54 per ton, China has to pay annually an 
extra sum of £3,780,000. The price paid by China for 
rubber, therefore, is considerably higher than the price 
prevailing in the United States. 

It is thus easy to see that the above agreement is 
in every way profitable for Ceylon. In the first place, a 
stable and sizable market is now ensured for the sale of 
its rubber, the production of which plays a large role 
in its economy. Secondly, the promise of 270,000 tons of 
Chinese rice is of major importance to Ceylon. Com- 
menting on the conclusion of the agreement, Senana- 
yake stated: “When I first had trade talks in Peking, we 
had an adverse balance of payments, due to a drop in 
the earning capacity of low-priced rubber. Now China 
is giving more rice at lower prices and also paying 
higher prices for our rubber. . . . Trade with China can 
definitely help Ceylon to liquidate its present deficit in 
the trade and payments balance.”'” 

According to Senanayake, Ceylon’s shipments of rub- 
ber have been going to China in foreign vessels, mostly 
Polish, which sail directly to the port of Tangku, near 
Tientsin, Others unload their cargoes into lighters, 
junks, and barges at the mouth of the Pearl River for 
transshipment to Canton, To facilitate matters, Ceylon 
has further agreed to allow China to open an agency 
in Colombo to look after rubber shipments to China. 

During recent political and economic talks between 
Anthony Eden and John Foster Dulles, a decision was 
reached whereby the British would inaugurate a new 
licensing system to prevent the shipment of strategic 
materials to Communist China. But when the question 
of Ceylon rubber was taken up, the British took the view 
that members of the Commonwealth were fully sovereign 
and that the United Kingdom could not properly put 
undue pressure upon Ceylon in policy formation, In- 
formed of the gist of these talks, Senanayake stated 
that the “United States and Britain should settle the 
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problem of strategic materials directly with the Soviet 
bloc, instead of trying to starve us into obedience.”"™ 
The Foreign Ministry of Ceylon further stated that 
Ceylon could not be a party to any policies which 
“sacrifice economic well-being for political expediency.” 

The above summary of the whole incident strikingly 
illustrates the difficulties that face the free world in 
getting action against the Communist bloc, especially 
when national interests are involved. As far as under- 
ground trade with Communist China is concerned, there 
are many loopholes because of the daily shipments of 
strategic materials via Hongkong and Macao. To cope 
with this troublesome situation, some tightening-up 
LI CHANG 


process is long overdue. 
Li Chang, a former member of the Chinese Ministry of Rail- 
ways, is doing economic research at a British university. 


1 1 Reuters dispatch, Colombo, March 9, 1953. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


— with the present issue the Far Eastern 

Survey becomes a monthly publication with a new 
board of editors consisting of Philip E. Lilienthal (Edi- 
tor of Pacific Affairs), William L. Holland (Secretary 
General of the Institute of Pacific Relations), and 
Harold H. Fisher (Chairman of the Hoover Institute 
and Library, Stanford University). This change has 
been adopted as a result of unavoidable budgetary re- 
trenchments. The editors and the officers of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Pacific Relations wish to take this 
opportunity of expressing their warmest appreciation 
and gratitude to Miss Miriam S. Farley for her out- 
standing work as Editor during the past four and a 
half years and their deep regret at losing her services. 
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